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Research in Teaching Methods 
of Self-Instruction 
By HARRY G. WHEAT 


r NHE teacher of arithmetic, as he plans his program of 


instruction, may speculate as to the possible courses 

which seem to lie before him. On the one hand, he 
may undertake to teach arithmetic directly to his pupils; that 
is, explain, demonstrate, and otherwise make clear, the proc- 
esses he wishes his pupils to learn. On the other hand, he may 
undertake to teach arithmetic somewhat indirectly; that is, 
seek through a minimum of explanations and demonstrations 
to teach methods of thinking and methods of work which his 
pupils may use to make clear to themselves the desirable 
processes. Shall he pursue the former course and thus, if suc- 
cessful, train his pupils to rely upon him for the arithmetic they 
learn? Or shall he pursue the latter course and thus, if 
successful, train his pupils in self-dependence? He would have 
no hesitation in choosing the latter alternative if he did not 
remember that his objectives must necessarily be limited by the 
maturity and advancement of his pupils. 

It appears at first glance that a choice between the direct 
and indirect methods of instruction (as the terms direct and 
indirect are here used) depends upon whether one’s pupils are 
beginners or somewhat advanced. Thus, it may be reasoned, 
since beginning pupils are dependent, they may learn only 
when the direct method is employed; whereas success with 
the indirect method may be expected only when it is used with 
pupils who are more advanced. On second thought, however, 
it is remembered that to the extent the advanced pupil has 
been taught dependence in his earlier years he has thereby 
been made incapable of learning self-dependence. It appears 
clear that advancement in self-dependence requires an early 
beginning in self-dependence. The whole problem of choice 
87 
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thus comes to be hinged upon the question whether the indirect 
method of instruction may be employed successfully with 
beginning pupils. 

This paper is intended to present an affirmative answer to 
the question that has just been raised. It will advance and give 
evidence upon the thesis that pupils in the primary grades are 
capable of learning methods of self-instruction in arithmetic 
and of using such methods to teach themselves much of the 
arithmetic that is set down for them to learn. It will undertake 
this by reporting in brief the researches of six graduate students 
who in common have attacked the same problem: Can pupils 
in the primary grades learn the methods of self-instruction 
that will enable them to teach themselves the arithmetic appro- 
priate to these grades? These researches have been reported 
as unpublished Masters’ essays and theses. They are on file 
in the Office of the Graduate Council, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown, under titles as follows: 


Wilburn, D. Banks, “Learning the Easier Additions and Subtractions 
in the First Grade by a Method of Self-Instruction” (Thesis—1940) 

Gump, Larney R., “Teaching a Method of Self-Instruction to Second- 
Grade Pupils in the Thirty-Six More Difficult Additions” (1938) 

Stevers, Paul J., “Learning the T'wenty-Three Easier Divisions by a 
Self-Instruction Method” (1940) 

Michael, Paul G., “Teaching a Method of Self-Instruction to Third- 
Grade Pupils in the More Difficult Multiplications” (1938) 

Givens, Merton V., “Using a Method of Self-Instruction in the Third 
Grade in Learning the Thirty-Nine More Difficult Multiplications” 
( Thesis—1939) 

Cunningham, Wilbur P., “Teaching Retarded Pupils a Method of Self- 
Instruction in Multiplication” (1940) 


a term methods is used here to refer to the methods of 
self-instruction which the experimenters attempted to 
teach to their pupils, not, except incidentally, to the methods 
of teaching they employed. The methods are indicated in 
Column 3 of Table I. They have been described in consider- 
able detail in a book by the present writer." Table I also 
summarizes the extent to which the experimenters carried their 
attempts to teach the methods of self-instruction. 

In the early part of 1939-40, Mr. Wilburn outlined to 


1 The Psychology and Teaching of Arithmetic. Boston: D, C. Heath and Company, 
1937. Chapters x-x1v. 
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the teachers in sixteen rural schools under his supervision the 
plan of instruction he desired them to attempt. The latter six 
months of the school year were devoted by the teachers to 
carrying the plan into effect. The plan was to teach pupils 
systematic ways of breaking down and of counting together 
groups to 10 to the end that they might be able to use such 
ways as means of determining for themselves the 45 subtrac- 


TABLE I 
Metuops oF SELF-INsTRUCTION ATTEMPTED, THE NUMBER CoMBINATIONS 
To WuicH THEY APPLy, AND THE NUMBERS OF PUPILS WITH 
Wuom THE Various Metuops WERE ATTEMPTED 















Combinations Involved Method Taught Number of Pupils 
















































Wilburn..... 45 subtractions with a. Counting groups 72 pupils in 16 
minuends to 10 and cor- 46. Comparing groups | first grades 
responding 45 additions c. Analyzing and 

combining groups 

Geme........ 36 additions having sums Combining groups to | 44 pupils in two 
of 11 to 18 make 10andsomany | second grades 

more 

Stevers...... 23 divisions having divi- Separating factorable | 42 pupils in one 
dends of 4 to 18 groups to 18 into second grade 

component equal 
groups 

Michael ..... 39 multiplications having Combining equal 40 pupils in one 
products of 21 to 81 groups into 10’s and | third grade 

counting the 10’s 
Givens...... 39 multiplications having Combining equal 54 pupils in two 


products of 21 to 81 groups into 10’s and third grades 


counting the 10’s 










Cunningham . 39 multiplications having 


products of 21 to 81 


40 pupils in one 
combined fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade 


Combining equal 
groups into 10’s and 
counting the 10’s 





tions with minuends to 10 and the corresponding 45 additions. 
Seventy-two pupils in Grade I were involved. 

In 1936-37 and again in 1937-38, Mr. Gump attempted 
to teach the pupils in the second grade of his school a single 
method of attack upon the 36 additions having sums of 11 to 
18. The method was the one of combining two chance groups, 
8 and 7, for example, into the standard group of 10 and the 
excess group of 5. Thus to add 8 + 7, the pupil was taught, 
first, to think, “8 and 2 are 10”; “2 from 7 is 5”; and finally, 
“8 and 7 are 15.” 
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In 1939-40, Mr. Stevers attempted to teach the pupils in 
his second grade a single method of attack upon the simpler 
divisions having dividends of 4 to 18. Thus the form, 12 + 4, 
was taught by the question, “How many 4’s are in 12?” A 
group of 12 was divided into 4’s and the 4’s were counted. 
From this the answer was determined, “Three 4’s are 12.” 

In 1937-38, Mr. Michael attempted to teach the pupils in 
his third grade a single method of determining the answers to 
the multiplications having products of 21 to 81. The method 
was the one of combining a given number of equal groups into 
tens and of counting the tens. Thus, the form, 4 X 9, was 
taught as asking the question, “How many 10’s?” Four groups 
of 9 each were set out, and then each 9 was expanded into a 10 
as far as was possible, and the result counted. The answer 


TABLE II 
NumBERs oF PuUPILs IN THE First GraDE Maxinc PERFECT AND NEar- 
PERFECT Scores IN SIMPLE SUBTRACTIONS AND ADDITIONS AT THE 
Enp or Six Montus InstrucTION— WILBURN STUDY 









SUBTRACTION ADDITION 


Type or Test 

















Combinations Problems Combinations Problems 


(2) (3) 


Number of pupils scor- 


NEE 2885 525 ahs ae 49 
Number of pupils scor- 
ing 40to45....... 62 


secured was, first, “Four 9’s are 3 tens and 6,” and, next, “Four 
9’s are 36.” 

In 1938-39, Mr. Givens repeated Mr. Michael’s experi- 
mentation in the third grades of two schools. In 1939-40, Mr. 
Cunningham repeated the experimentation with the backward 
pupils in his fourth, fifth, and sixth grades; that is with such 
pupils as were shown by preliminary testing to have forgotten 
or never to have learned the multiplications involved. 


HE results of Mr. Wilburn’s experimentation are indi- 
cated in Table II. At the end of six months, in a series 
of tests given to the 72 pupils who had been engaged in the 
experimentation, perfect scores were made as follows: by 52 
pupils on subtraction combinations, by 47 pupils on subtraction 
problems, by 63 pupils on addition combinations, and 49 pupils 
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on addition problems. The totals, when increased by those 
who made nearly perfect scores, were 63, 59, 65, and 62. 

The results reported by the remaining five studies are 
summarized in Table III. Of the 220 pupils involved in the 
experimentation, every one was successful in learning the 
method of self-instruction well enough to teach himself the 
combinations indicated. Some learned slowly; some rapidly. 
Table III may be read: Mr. Gump reports that of the 44 
pupils who were engaged in learning the method of attack 
upon the 36 additions, all were successful. The most rapid 
pupil taught himself the combinations in 5.7 trials each on the 
average; the slowest in 11.8 trials. The 44 pupils required an 
average of 9 trials per pupil for each combination. 


TABLE III 
TuHE Successes oF Pupits 1n Grapes II anv III anp oF Backwarp Pupits 
1n Grapes IV, V, anv VI as INDICATED BY THE AVERAGE NuMBERS 
OF PracTICcE PERIops REQUIRED TO LEARN THE CoMBINATIONS 
IN Five STupIEs 










NuMBER 
OF 
ComMBINA- 





Pupits 
SuccEss- 















Pupits 
INVOLVED 


AVERAGE NuMBER PRACTICES* 










Lowest Highest Average 


SPO 5 sues 
Michael and 





* Per pupil per combination. 


_ from the experimentation are several outcomes 
that cannot be objectively scored. These outcomes are 
even hard to pin down with names. “Enthusiasm,” “pupil- 
interest,” “thrill,” “feeling of success,” “pride in accomplish- 
ment,” “self-reliance,” are some of the terms used by the 
teachers of the pupils involved. 

The following comments by teachers and pupils are perti- 
nent. These were sent in by Mr. Givens: 


At the outset, the three teachers who assisted in recording the pupils’ 
responses expressed doubt concerning the success of the experiment, this 
being their first experience with methods of self-instruction. They also 
pointed out that the state course of study for West Virginia calls for 
the delay of these multiplications until the fourth grade has been reached. 
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But the rapidity with which the more alert pupils grasped the method 
and learned the multiplications soon erased any doubts as to the general 
results. And when every pupil, including some whose intelligence quo- 
tients forecast failure, had mastered all the multiplications, the teachers 
quite readily agreed that the method had been highly successful. 


In commenting on Mr. Givens’ experiment, one teacher 
said: “I don’t see any need in the future of having pupils spend 
many class periods in reciting the multiplication tables.” An- 
other teacher remarked, “The pupils know the multiplications 
in any order in which they are met. It will not be necessary to 
drill them on the combinations in irregular order, because they 
learned them that way.” The following question indicates that 
the questioner recognized the value of self-dependence: “Why 
can’t pupils teach themselves the additions and subtractions by 
such a plan? Then they wouldn’t ask for so much help.” 

A teacher who had been teaching for several years, when 
asked what she thought of the method of study, replied: 


From now on I am going to use this plan. The only thing which I 
disliked was recording the pupil’s responses, and that would not have 
been necessary had you not needed them for your report. 


The reactions of the pupils toward the method were 
revealed by such statements as the following: 


“T can work them out for myself. Nobody has to tell me.” 

“T wish I could take these cards home. Id learn them quick.” 
“How many did I get right today? How many did Frank get?” 
“You get more 10’s when the numbers [factors] are big.” 

“Can I try mine next?” 


“T can remember things better when I figure them out for myself.” 
“Who is ahead?” 


Mr. Givens’ comment on pupils’ opinions is that one may 
observe that the pupils were eager to participate and to improve 
their past records. 


A growing sense of self-dependence was evident. Furthermore, not 
once during the course of the experiment did any pupil show any reluc- 
tance toward participation; on the contrary, they worked diligently at 
the assignment without complaint and without the expression of any 
doubt as to their ability to complete it. 


The following comments are typical of those Mr. Wilburn 
received from his teachers: 


“Primary arithmetic can be taught successfully by methods of self- 
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instruction for three reasons: First, a process becomes a concrete as well 
as an interesting one to the first-grade pupil. Second, he finds much 
pride and pleasure in gradually learning that he can work independently. 
Children remark that the work appears to be difficult but upon learning 
the method of attack it is easy. Third, the methods of study develop 
the habits of thinking and reasoning early in the child’s school experience. 
The child sees the problem, works it out for himself, and knows that 
it is correct because the methods of thinking which he has learned aid him 
in checking his degree of accuracy.” 

“One of the most important reasons why I like to teach number by 
methods of self-instruction is that pupils enjoy it. It takes away the 
tedious drill and memory work of the so-called drill methods. Children 
get a real thrill out of working through a new step. They are eager to 
begin work on new combinations. The fact that children can work 
independently is one thing that makes it fascinating for them. They 
feel that they are really doing something when they can figure out 
correctly the most difficult combinations for themselves. They find it 
unnecessary to seek help from other pupils or from me. The arithmetic 
period is looked forward to with pleasure instead of dread. I can’t help 
but think that these pupils will not only be better prepared for arithmetic 
in the upper grades, but that they will have a more desirable attitude 
and a background of more meaningful number ideas.” 

“Last year I had three pupils in the first grade. They were taught 
successfully the easier additions and subtractions to and including ten. 
Methods of self-instruction based upon the understanding of the idea 
of ten have been used so far this year with this little group which is now 
in the second grade. I found during the first month of school that they 
had forgotten very little of the first year’s work. We were then ready 
to study additions and subtractions of the higher decades which did not 
require bridging. They found that it was just as easy to complete these 
processes as it was to work out the combinations to ten. We have 
already taken up division and multiplication although we did not call 
it that. It has been found that they were just as easy as, if not easier 
than, much of the previous work because counters were introduced so 
that pupils would have an opportunity to use methods previously used. 
After a time we found that counters were not needed in the work and 
that a mental picture of the process involved seemed to come naturally. 
This is my fifth year of teaching. I believe I have the best group of 
second-grade pupils as far as the understanding of number is concerned 
I have ever had. They are doing much of the work that is being done 
by the third grade and they are doing it as well, if not better, with very 
little help from me. I believe the following reasons will justify these 
statements: First, they have a method of study. Second, they have a 
mental picture of the process involved. Third, they have confidence 
| Continued on page 112] 








Employment, Scholarship, and 
Physical Fitness 


By C. W. REEDER 


Scholarship,” the present writer in collaboration with 

S. C. Newman reported that the differences in scholarship 
for 123 matched pairs of workers and non-workers were so 
slight that they were statistically insignificant. Over a two- 
year period workers and non-workers produced statistically 
identical scholastic records.” 

In order to check the conclusions of the previous study, 
data were collected on another group of Freshmen who entered 
the College of Commerce and Administration of the Ohio State 
University in the autumn quarter, 1939. In this second study 
there are 91 pairs of students matched’ on the same basis as 
heretofore; namely, sex, high-school rank, intelligence, and 
nationality. Employment was the differentiating factor, and 
then only if it exceeded 15 hours per week. 

The scholarship records of the 91 pairs of students com- 
pared with those of the 123 pairs show practically identical 
results. Whether the data are arranged on a group basis or 
on a matched-pair basis, differences between the workers and 
non-workers are almost nonexistent. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that the 1939 group of workers surpassed the 1937 group 
in general scholastic attainments by a small margin. Between 
the non-working groups there is not the same difference. Table 
I brings together the scholastic records for these two groups 
of students. A careful analysis of this table reveals that quarter 
by quarter and quartile by quartile, the differences in point-hour 
ratios between the working and non-working students, are 
minimal. The conclusion seems to be inescapable that employ- 
ment is not such a seriously disturbing factor in the scholarship 
of working students as it has been thought to be. 

The question as to their physical ability to work and at 
the same time to carry a standard university load is often 
raised with employed students. Such students frequently com- 
plain of fatigue and of being so tired after completing their 


* EpucaTionaL Resgarcu Butietin, XVIII (November 15, 1939), pp. 203-14. 
* The pairs of students in this study were arranged by Mr. John Duley. 
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work assignments that they cannot study. Some efforts have 
been made to appraise the energy output expended on different 
types of jobs and to consider this factor in adjusting university 
course requirements. So far, much of this theorizing has been 
mere speculation, with conclusions drawn from many student 
rationalizations. 


In order to get some data on the physical capacities of 


TABLE I 
Point-Hour Ratios ror WorKkers AND Non-WorKERS ON THE GROUP 
Basis AND THE Matcuep-Pair Basis, 1937 AND 1939 





Workers Non-Workers Workers | Non-Workers 


(1) (5) 


Group Basis 


First Quarter — 
Third quartile .. 
ae 
First quartile 

Second Quarter — 
Third quartile .. 
WE ois onc 
First quartile 

Third Quarter — 
Third quartile 
Median 
First quartile 


Matched-Pair Basis 


First Quarter — 
Third quartile 
Median ....... 
First quartile 

Second Quarter — 
Third quartile .. 
er 
First quartile 

Third Quarter — 
Third quartile 
Median ....... 
First quartile 





employed students, arrangements were made with the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Men to give a physical exami- 
nation to all students included in this project.* The Physical 
Fitness Index (PFI) system of physical measurements as 
devised by Frederick Rand Rogers of Boston was used.* 


* The tests were administered by Mr. Richard E. Stultz. 
“For a description of the PFI, see “The PFI, Analogue and Complement of the IQ,” 
by Frederick Rand Rogers, in School and Society for October 28, 1939 (L:546-57). 
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This index enables a person to compare his strength and 
certain of his physical abilities with a standard average or norm. 
Specifically, it is a quotient derived by dividing a subject’s 
Strength Index (SI) by a norm for his sex, weight, and age 
which has been developed from thousands of scores. The 
normal PFI is 100. A range of 20 points either below or above 
this norm is not regarded as a serious matter.” 

The Strength Index is calculated by adding together scores 
from seven physical-capacity tests. The tests measure lung 
capacity, the grip strengths of both hands, back strength, leg 
strength, and arm-and-shoulder-girdle strength and endurance. 
A wet spirometer is used to measure lung capacity. Dyna- 
mometers are used to measure grip and back and leg 
strength. Arm-and-shoulder-girdle strength and endurance 
are measured by “chinning” to rings and “dipping” on parallel 
bars, as many times as possible. Calculation of strength from 
these tests takes into account height and weight. 

The PFI tests were not administered to the students in this 
study until late in the spring quarter, 1940. At that time only 
61 pairs were in residence. As may be expected, difficulty was 
encountered in getting some of these students to report for the 
tests. Some results had to be thrown out because of recent 
operations or injuries. As a result there are only 34 pairs 
reported in this portion of the study. Although there are 
scores available for one or the other member of other pairs, 
these data are not included. 

The first observation from the PFI scores is the superiority 
of the workers over the non-workers.°® This situation is revealed 
by the quartile points on the frequency distribution of PFI 
scores given in Table II. It is clear from these data that the 
workers showed materially higher scores than did the non- 
workers. The same fact is evident from the range of scores for 
the two groups: workers, 61-138; non-workers, 52-145. The 
workers constituted a more homogenous group than do the 
non-workers, for the range of PFI scores was narrower. 

The superiority of the workers is revealed again in their 


®In all fairness it should be stated that while the so-called Physical Fitness Index 
(PFI) is accepted as a relatively comprehensive strength test plus vital capacity estimation, 
it is not given full scientific acceptance as an index of the broader physical-fitness concept 
by organized medicine or even by all physical educators, at this writing. 
The writer is well aware of the danger in drawing conclusions from such a small 
number of cases. Yet since these are all we have, some hypotheses may be set up for 
verification by later studies. 
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fewer departures from the normal range. Only 7 workers, as 
compared with 14 among the non-workers in these pairs, were 
above or below the normal range. Expressed in percentages 
this relationship shows that 80 per cent of the workers, as 
compared with 60 per cent of the non-workers, were within 
the normal range of PFI scores. 


‘eo second observation from the PFI scores is the relation- 
ship of a high score (above normal) to a less-than-average 
academic record. To establish this relationship rather complete 
data were tabulated regarding all the students who were either 
above or below the normal PFI range. An analysis of the 
records shows that only two of the eleven students with above- 
normal PFI scores had cumulative ratios for one year above 
2.00 (average). On the other hand, six of the ten students 


TABLE Il 


QuarTILEs FoR PFI Scores For WorKERS AND Non-WorKERS 















Superiority 
of Workers 





Quartiles Workers 








Non-Workers 


Third quartile 
POU ook ecu Sacickaa Raaleades 
First quartile 


with below-normal PFI scores were above the 2.00 (average) 
cumulative ratios at the end of the first year. Furthermore, 
not a single worker with a PFI above normal made an average 
record during the first year in school. By contrast the two 
workers with the lowest PFI scores topped the academic rec- 
ords of these “abnormals” with cumulative ratios of 3.61 and 
2.55. From these records, it would appear that a high score 
on the PFI, irrespective of employment or non-employment, 
is more significant scholastically than a low score, but it is quite 
likely to be associated with a less-than-average academic record. 

Perhaps one explanation for this situation is to be found in 
some facts that came from personal interviews with the above- 
normal groups. Most of the men had been prominent in 
high-school activities. They had had little time for study, and 
had “got by” in their high-school courses with minimum effort. 
They had benefited from liberal marking. When these men 
came into academic competition with university students of 
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different backgrounds, they found themselves at a disadvantage 
which they explained as a lack of study methods. In a sense, 
this is true. They do not have the ability to concentrate; they 
are not naturally studious. When employment is undertaken, 
although it may release excess energy, the disorganization is 
more complete. 

A third observation is the variance between the workers 
and the non-workers when it comes to comparing the PFI 
scores and the intelligence-test scores. It appears that high 
PFI scores are present with low intelligence-test scores among 
the workers. For example, one worker putting in from 20 to 
55 hours per week, had an intelligence-test percentile of 30, 
and the highest PFI score of 138. By contrast, a second worker, 
with the lowest PFI, 61, had an intelligence-test percentile of 
97. The first student has a cumulative ratio of 1.57, while the 
second has a ratio of 3.61. The coefficient of correlation between 
PFI scores and intelligence-test scores for the 34 workers is 
—.40. Among the non-workers the situation is reversed. The 
coefficient of correlation between the PFI scores and the intelli- 
gence-test scores for the 34 non-workers is +.33. Why PFI 
correlates —.40 with intelligence for the workers and +.33 
for the non-workers presents an interesting speculation. This 
is all the more curious because the intelligence-test percentiles 
were held constant in the construction of the pairs used. 

The results of this study confirm the earlier findings on 
the relationship of employment to scholarship. There do not 
seem to be any differences between the workers and the non- 
workers that can be measured statistically. When the data on 
physical fitness are examined it seems that more questions have 
been raised than have been answered. It appears that the 
workers are superior to the non-workers in vitality. Irre- 
spective of employment or non-employment, high scores on 
the physical-fitness test seem to be associated with a less-than- 
average academic record. Low scores, on the other hand, are 
no bar to an average or better record. [Vol. XX, No. 4] 








The New Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research 
By W. W. CHARTERS 


or the first time there has been assembled within the 

covers of a single volume a critical digest of all educa- 

tional research. The studies reported in the Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research spread over the whole expanse of 
education and extend from the beginnings of educational 
research, forty years ago, to the present time. 

In a very intimate sense the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research is the child of the American Educational Research 
Association, for it is sponsored by the Association and has been 
edited by W.S. Monroe, one of its members. Hundreds of 
the articles have been written by members of the Association 
who have performed the task willingly, without financial 
recompense or clerical assistance, in the midst of other heavy 
obligations. They have delivered their assignments on time 
and have written to the best of their abilities. In the history of 
American education this is a notable achievement. 

The date of publication was not the first birthday of the 
Encyclopedia. It was its sixth anniversary. About March 1, 
1935, 1 dropped in to see my old friend, W.S. Monroe, in 
his office at Urbana. The conversation moved promptly and 
inexorably toward an idea that had been forming in his mind— 
that educational research needed an encyclopedia of its own. 
With his elaboration I caught the vision of what its use might 
be. I saw hundreds of thousands of students in education— 
Juniors, Seniors, and graduates—milling about in libraries 
searching through books, bulletins, and monographs trying to 
pick up here and there conclusions of conflicting studies or 
interpretations of controversial issues, plodding through the 
literature in amateurish fashion and in the end confused, not 
seeing the balanced picture. In the proposed encyclopedia I 
saw terse statements on each of these controversial issues 
written by scholars who summed up the studies, giving the 
pros and cons and presenting in considered statements the status 
of the issue: all these qualities compressed into a thousand 
words or so. I saw a million student-hours saved each year 
and enlightened students who knew what research had proved, 
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what it had disproved, and what was still a matter of opinion. 
The more I thought of it the better the idea seemed. This 
vision sustained my interest while the project was weaving its 
laborious way among the obstructions that lay in its path. 

Mr. Monroe, before I chatted with him, had secured the 
promised co-operation of President Willard of the University 
of Illinois with permission that he might devote his time and 
that of his staff to the enterprise as a major project of the 
Bureau of Educational Research. As a matter of fact, the 
University of Illinois has directly and indirectly provided ten 
dollars for every one furnished by the Research Association. 
For this the University of Illinois should be given formal and 
enthusiastic appreciation. 

With this accomplished the next simple administrative 
steps to secure financial support were taken. It seemed advis- 
able to get the support of Mr. Judd, who at that time was the 
keyman for many such enterprises. This was easily obtained. 
An informal steering committee was set up, and a program 
which would cost about $80,000 was arranged. Then we moved 
toward the foundations for the money, as all earnest investi- 
gators did in those days. The best avenue to the foundations 
was thought to be through the American Council on Education, 
for if the Council endorsed the project its program would be 
clothed in garments of prestige. This approval was secured. 
Thereupon the Macmillan Company agreed to publish the 
Encyclopedia under the sponsorship of the Council. 

Before the foundations were approached, elation ran high. 
Once the funds were secured, the program could proceed. 
Shortly and promptly, however, the sunshine changed to gloom 
because neither of the two foundations to which we gave the 
opportunity to contribute had money available for the purpose. 
One of them was still feeling financial pangs from another 
encyclopedia which, in the middle of the stream, had to be 
supplied with more golden horses to bring the product to shore. 

The resulting gloom seemed to be the end of the project’s 
day, to all but Professor Monroe. I have searched for a phrase 
to describe his temperament during these six years. Dogged is 
a good word with modifications of meaning. The dictionary 
says that dogged means “silently tenacious.” Monroe was not 
silent; he was vocal, though quietly vocal. Tenacious is not 
the word because it means that you hold to what you have, and 
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we had nothing yet to which to hold. We need a more active 
word, like perseverance, which means, by the dictionary, “to 
persist in anything one has undertaken.” The best phrase to 
describe the editor’s quality is dogged perseverance. Without 
that quality we should not now celebrate the sixth birthday 
of the Encyclopedia. 

Mr. Monroe worked steadily on the outline in his labo- 
ratory, as if the outcome were assured. When we had no 
money and none in sight, he advanced his own money to travel 
to centers to complete his outline, to get persons to take respon- 
sibility for production. He secured model write-ups to show 
the other producers appropriate forms for the articles. He 
corresponded, interviewed, conferred, met committees—all 
before there was any assurance that the money would be forth- 
coming to complete the job. “Dogged perseverance” is the 
phrase that best describes him. 

When the foundations refused our requests, we began to 
revamp our budget. The University of Illinois increased its 
contribution by agreeing to let the editor work on the project 
for a longer time. We decided to ask the producing contribu- 
tors to collect, digest, and interpret the scattered materials on 
each topic without funds for clerical spadework. We decided 
to cut down editorial assistance to the editor, at his suggestion. 

Then with a much smaller revised budget we decided to 
approach the learned societies in education and ask them to 
underwrite the project as a co-operative enterprise. The prop- 
osition was presented to the American Educational Research 
Association, Phi Delta Kappa, Pi Lambda Theta, Kappa Delta 
Pi, the National Education Association, and the American 
Association of School Administrators. Each was asked for a 
proportional amount. Promptly the Research Association con- 
tributed its quota of $2,000. Promptly all the others refused 
to grasp their opportunity. 

The gloom deepened. Manuscripts were by this time 
coming in from colleagues who finished their assignments 
early, and there was nothing to do except to tighten our belts 
several notches and place more work on the director who was 
still doggedly persevering. The job would take longer, but 
the University of Illinois was prepared to co-operate. 

Now a new complication arose: the publishers had agreed to 
publish under the sponsorship of the American Council on 
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Education. The Council had agreed to sponsor a project which 
would receive a substantial sum of money to insure a thorough 
job. When the foundations failed to co-operate and only one 
of the learned societies showed an active interest, the Council 
reconsidered its sponsorship and decided to withdraw it. This 
legally released the publishers from their commitment and, in 
theory, left us without an avenue of publication. Macmillans, 
however, said that they would be satisfied with the sponsorship 
of the American Educational Research Association. 

The encyclopedia project would have died on any one of 
a dozen days if it had not been for the dogged perseverance 
of the editor. He at no time doubted the idea; he believed it 
was so good that everyone wanted to help him except the 
impersonal official organizations of education that did not see 
its inherent values. 


A WE turn now to the uses of the Encyclopedia, we must 
realize that prophecy is a gamble. The only adequate 
evaluation is the one which can be got ten years from now when 
we ask: What use has been made of the book? We can only 
express our hopes about where its field of service will lie. 

In making a forecast of use, the prior question must be 
raised: How good is the work? The extent of its use will be 
positively correlated with the degree of its quality. To this 
my present answer after awkwardly examining the galleys runs 
as follows: The material is uneven. Some is superbly pre- 
sented; some is not so good. Sometimes the zone between 
objective evidence and subjective opinion is dim. Again on 
some of the unsettled problems upon which conflicting studies 
have produced confused general conclusions, the summary 
statement of the best judgment of the writer is omitted. Some- 
times the reader may not agree with the summary of the 
author, or he may feel that significant studies have been 
ignored. These weaknesses I have noted here and there in 
my skimming. 

Undoubtedly, the content of the articles will be subjected 
to grueling examination by all the scholars who use the volume. 
By and large they will admire the workmanship, but I am not 
worried about the quality for two reasons. First, it is an 
achievement of historical importance when scholars place terse 
statements of issues at the easy command of students. Even 
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though the instructor may not always agree with the author 
of the Encyclopedia article, he and his students have a definite 
base of common knowledge from which to start. And in the 
main, in my judgment, the scholarly core of the Encyclopedia 
is sound even though it may have some blemishes. 

Second, I am willing to acknowledge many weaknesses in 
the Encyclopedia, and still feel, it is an achievement to have 
one. You must have a first before you can have a second. In 
five or ten years when the time has come for revision, the 
polish, efficacy, and artistry of the next should be superior to 
the first because there will be a base upon which to build instead 
of a set of rather abstract specifications to serve as a guide. 
Then, the Association in whom rights in the property will 
remain can make market analyses to find what the consumer 
wants, and in the next volume bring the content nearer to the 
heart’s desire. 

The first use which I see for the Encyclopedia is a personal 
one which struck me as a college professor. I shall read the 
parts that deal with fields other than my own. Obviously, I 
have read those I know most about but never have I so much 
enjoyed reading in fields other than my own of issues, events, 
and institutions that are relatively unfamiliar to me. Profes- 
sors, such as I, will spend a leisurely year studying the million 
words page by page to get a comprehensive picture of the 
frontiers of all the fields of education. Three hours a week will 
easily do the job in a school year. In my judgment this will 
be a common practice. 

The major volume of use of the Encyclopedia will be in 
two areas: by students in general courses in the junior and 
senior years—courses in administration, secondary education, 
general methods, principles of education—and by teachers in 
service. In those numerous classes in which the instructor 
depends upon references rather than a textbook, I see the num- 
ber of references greatly reduced where a terse report in the 
Encyclopedia will summarize many isolated sources. Here a 
million clock-hours of skimming can be saved by students 
through the judicious assignment of Encyclopedia topics by 
instructors. In my judgment, the education libraries will be 
stocked not with the usual single copy but with several copies 
as with commonly used reference books. If the Encyclopedia 
is not used in volume in undergraduate courses, I shall be 
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greatly disappointed and feel that my first idea of its use, which 
kept my interest in the project alive for the last six years, was 
irrelevant, mistaken, and unsound. 

A fundamental value that should accrue to all students is 
a growth in scientific sensitivity. By careful reading upon topics 
through the years they will learn to distinguish between fact 
and opinion. This is important because in education, as in 
most new disciplines, what we believe and use is mostly opinion 
and often we state opinion as though it were fact. But here 
it is possible by asking a student whether the belief he holds is 
fact or opinion to have him use the Encyclopedia to discover 
the difference between the two for himself. In brief, the 
Encyclopedia can be used as a first-rate instrument to develop 
scientific-mindedness and attitudes in young students. 

For graduate students the use will be more intensive. Here 
I see three uses: First, the student can go to a topic in his 
field and get orientation on the one hand and a good bibli- 
ography on the other. He will see what the problems and the 
organization of the area are; he will have available the sources 
from which the materials for further study can be secured. 

Second, he will probably get suggestions about fruitful 
fields for his own research. At any rate he has the judgment 
of one scholar in each field upon the topics which are most 
likely to be of value to him and to scholars in the field. This 
I believe is a substantial professional service because many of 
our graduate students with fine ability want to make contri- 
butions to knowledge and are looking for intelligent leads, as 
every instructor of graduate students can testify. 

A third use is interesting and in my judgment practical. 
When students pass their general examinations for candidacy 
for the Doctor’s degree, they are supposed to have a broad 
general knowledge of the whole field of education. Ordinarily 
they are, however, examined upon three, four, or five fields. 
I propose as a supplement to such procedure that with the 
Encyclopedia now available, a general comprehensive exami- 
nation on educational research be added. To be a well-trained 
scholar the student should have some acquaintance with the 
broad aspects of all fields of education. Here in a million words 
or ten volumes of 400 pages, the usual book size, he could in 
a reasonably short time get a view of the trends and frontier 
problems of all areas. I think the idea has merit. 
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For teachers in service the uses will be continuous. We can 
fully expect that each school center—principal’s office, superin- 
tendent’s office, school building, school library—that has pro- 
fessional books for teachers will purchase an Encyclopedia for 
ready reference by teachers and officers, committees and organi- 
zations that are working upon current local problems of 
education. 

To these will be added uses by interested laymen for whom 
a copy will be available in all large and many small libraries 
in cities, towns, and county headquarters. 

The total sales should be large—ten thousand, twenty 
thousand, maybe more—and the royalties derived therefrom, 
earmarked for the purpose, will constitute a reserve in the 
treasury of the Association to underwrite revisions at 
appropriate times in the future. 

Such are some of the probable uses of the Encyclopedia. 
For the actual uses we shall have to wait for five years or so and 
see what the status is. It is, however, pleasant to have an oppor- 
tunity to play the prophet, since we all have learned that 


prospect is usually more agreeable than retrospect. 
[Vol. XX, No. 4] 


Ohio Universities Plan Reading Conferences 
r Ane demands for reading in a changing society and 

recent developments in child study and the social sci- 

ences make necessary a reinterpretation of reading as 
a function of a better way of living, Ohio educators believe. 
To provide this new orientation in the teaching of reading is 
the aim of a co-operative project of Ohio’s five state universities 
which gets under way this summer. 

Immediate plans of the newly formed Ohio Conference on 
Reading, established at the suggestion of deans of education 
in the several institutions, call for the holding of reading 
conferences at the five universities—Bowling Green, Kent, 
Miami, Ohio, and Ohio State—between June 23 and July 12. 

A part of the program at each conference, however, will 
emphasize the planning of continuing study of the problems 
and for the follow-up work during the year. The major 
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emphasis in these conferences will be upon serving the needs 
of the participating teachers and administrators. To do this, 
the enrollment in each conference will be limited to a small 
working group. Discussion will be centered around the. actual 
problems which the participants are facing. It is suggested 
that enrollment be made at the nearest state university at the 
earliest possible time. Faculty members from each university 
will be on the staff of the conference, with the assistance of 
outside experts in reading who have been particularly successful 
in actual school programs. Each conference will follow the 
same general plan and, through the exchange of personnel, 
will have an overlapping staff membership. The five confer- 
ences, however, located as they are over the state, will permit 
adjustment to local needs and will also expedite follow-up. 

Dates for the five conferences, and the chairmen to whom 
inquiries should be directed, are: 


Bowling Green—July 7-12, W. C. Jordan, College of Education 
Kent—June 30-July 3, John L. Blair, College of Education 
Miami— June 23-28, E. J. Ashbaugh, School of Education 
Ohio— June 23-28, T. C. McCracken, College of Education 
Ohio State—July 7-12, Francis P. Robinson, College of Education 


To defray expenses nonstudents will be charged a fee of 
$10, and regular summer session enrollees, $5 at each of the 
universities. Some preference, however, may be given to full- 
time participants. 

Members of the general committee who have been 
planning the state-wide program include: Edith E. 
Beechel, Margaret Hampel, Ohio University; Wilma Leslie 
Garnett, Susanne M. Koehler, Kent State University; Ruth M. 
Griffith, Mary Willcockson, Miami University; W. C. Jordan, 
H. C. Witherington, Bowling Green State University; and 
F. P. Robinson, Ruth Streitz, Ohio State University. 

This committee is making a general study of the various 
aspects of the problem. In addition to the summer conferences, 
further plans will be developed from time to time as to other 
activities in which the state universities may participate in the 
improvement of reading. 
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Books to Read 


RicHarps, JAMES ALBERT, managing editor, and others. Richards Topical 

Encyclopedia, Kingsport, Tennessee: J. A. Richards, 1933-39. 15 vols. 
RicHarps, JaMEs ALBERT, editor. Richards Year Book: a History of the 

Year, 1939. Kingsport, Tennessee: J. A. Richards, 1939. xvi-+-822 pp. 

Richards Topical Encyclopedia has been planned for children’s use in 
home, school, and library, but more particularly it would seem in the home. 
Its topical arrangement and its moderate price both lead to this conclusion. 
Most recreational reading and much preparation of lessons is done at 
home; this set should be of value in both fields. 

Librarians have found that, in general, a topical arrangement detracts 
from the usefulness of a publication for quick ready reference. The pub- 
lishers of this encyclopedia have recognized this fact and have sought to 
provide for more efficient reference usage by the inclusion of a detailed index 
which seems to be very well constructed. It is possible, indeed even probable, 
that the practice children obtain in the use of this index will give them the 
best of background experience for future use of such tools as the Britannica. 
Furthermore, it seems to this reviewer that such a publication should be judged 
on a slightly different basis than those sets designed on the more generally 
accepted alphabetical arrangement. 

The physical appearance and make-up are good. The binding is strong 
and attractive. The print is clear and the paper is suitable. The pictures 
are numerous and attractive. Illustrations seem to be well located in relation 
to the content. They are outstanding in their variety and originality. The 
maps are clear and plentiful in number, with pleasing shades of color. The 
Index and Bibliography volume is separate from the content volumes, thus 
making for their convenience in use. The bibliography, though well chosen 
and complete as to details, is not so well organized as one might wish. For 
instance, communication and transportation are placed under the large heading 
of “sports, amusements, and handicrafts.” It is hoped that future revisions 
will correct such minor faults. 

The topical units are in large divisions, thus adding to the interest appeal 
for general reading. The set of fifteen volumes is apportioned as follows: 
two volumes are devoted to science; two to zodlogy (one wonders why 
zodlogy was singled out for a separate heading when biology, botany, and 
geology are lumped under the heading of science); three to history; one to 
history and social science; one to basic industries; one to applied science; one 
to art; one to art and biography; one to biography; one to leisure-time activi- 
ties; and one to index and bibliography. Current information is provided for 
in a yearbook selling separately from the set, and arranged on an alphabetical 
basis. It is well supplied with cross references, and has a binding similar to 
the other volumes. The 1939 yearbook seems well up to date, giving statistics 
for that year. 

The style is clear and interesting. The information is particularly chosen 
for children, though it will also appeal to adults. Difficult pronunciations are 
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given in the text, and a key to pronunciation is included in the front of each 
volume. In those schools where the units or project methods are in use both 
teachers and students should find these books of interest and profit. 

The list of editors is impressive and leads one to expect authoritative 
information. Impressions obtained from initial use of the set are favorable, 
and it is to be hoped that many homes not now owning an encyclopedia may 


h i 5 
ere find a set to meet their needs —_ 


Hoty, T. C., anv Stanzy, G. B. Survey of the Boys? Industrial School, Lan- 
caster, Ohio. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1940. xii-+270 pp. 
(Bureau of Educational Research Monographs, No. 23) 

This volume reports the results of one of the most complete surveys of 
a complex institution that has come to the reviewer’s attention. The Boys’ 
Industrial School is not only a school, but also a home, a penal or reformatory 
institution, and, to a large extent, a self-sustaining organization. Consequently 
it was necessary to examine the institution from a number of angles not 
ordinarily included in a survey. 

An examination of the list of members of the staff and the committees 
co-operating indicates how completely an effort was made to bring into the 
Survey persons who could judge the institution with values gathered from 
breadth of training and experience. 

The table of contents reveals that the Survey had to consider not only 
the educational aspects, but also physical care, the recreational and spiritual 
factors, and the financial elements of the institution. A careful reading of 
the volume impresses one with the meticulous care with which the various 
phases of the work were investigated, and the reviewer was particularly 
impressed with the soundness of the recommendations so clearly set forth, 

If those directly concerned with the administration of the institution 
carry out the spirit of the recommendations, a veritable transformation in the 
institution may be expected within a reasonable length of time. A basis is 
laid for intelligent handling of these boys through reasonable regulations, 
testing and classifying, improvement of educational and recreational facilities, 
and the application of the best that is known in the fields of psychology and 


psychiatry to the individual problems that arise. Ernest J. ASHBAUGH 


Miami University 


Nexson, EstrHER Marion. Am Analysis of Content of Student-T caching 
Courses for Education of Elementary Teachers in State Teachers Colleges. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. viii+-331 pp. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 
723) 

The content of student-teaching curriculums in fifty-seven institutions 
offering courses for elementary-school teachers was carefully analyzed through 
personal visits to each institution, interviews with the student teachers and 
laboratory-school faculty members, observation of student teaching, the use of 
a master check list of student-teaching activities, inquiry sheets, catalogues, 
manuals, and reports. In addition, the author has brought together the judg- 
ments of laboratory-school faculty members and of student teachers as to ways 
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in which student-teaching experience could be improved. The author spent 
ten months in visitation, received reports from 480 teachers in laboratory 
schools, and questionnaire returns from 2,550 student teachers. 

The report contains many long tables and detailed lists of data and sug- 
gestions. The chapter on suggestions and recommendations is so detailed as to 
be almost a handbook for the supervision of student teaching in the elementary 
laboratory schools. 

Because of its details and numerous suggestions, this book should be help- 
ful to any person engaged in the direction of student teaching. 

Ear W. ANDERSON 


Fries, Cares C., anp Traver, A. A. English Word Lists: A Study of 
Their Adaptability for Instruction. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1940. ix-+-109 pp. 

CoLEMAN, ALGERNON. “English Teaching in the Southwest, Organization 
and Materials for Instructing Spanish-Speaking Children.” Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1940. xviii+308 pp. Lithoprinted. 

Eaton, HELEN S., compiler. Semantic Frequency List for English, French, 
German, and Spanish. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. xxi+- 
442 pp. 

Since 1931 the Committee on Modern Languages of the American 
Council on Education has published seven volumes of reports and has planned 
as many more. Two years ago its area of investigation was widened to include 
the teaching of English as a foreign language; the first two volumes considered 
here are the first results of that extension. 

Fries discusses early frequency-counting as an aid to stenographers, the 
blind, and teachers of spelling, and the application of the word-lists to graded 
reading textbooks having controlled vocabularies. The chapter on foreign- 
language word counts affords an interesting comparison with the English 
lists. Fries then analyzes three English word lists designed to teach English 
as a foreign language: the lists compiled by C. K. Ogden (Basic English), by 
Michael West (New Method Readers), and by Harold E. Palmer (Standard 
English Readers). After due evaluation of all existing lists Fries presents six 
conclusions which affect English teaching and the preparation of textbooks for 
use by foreigners. 

Until funds could permit investigation of the teaching of English in 
Latin America and other countries, the schools in our own Southwest where 
Mexican children learn English offered the nearest opportunity to study 
curricular and textbook developments. The late Algernon Coleman, already 
compiler of three of the Committee’s publications, was charged with this 
task, the last of his career. After describing the school situation in terms of 
population, of curricular adjustments such as segregation and promotion stand- 
ards, of attainment of oral, aural, and reading skills, Coleman summarizes all 
the courses of study available and evaluates existing textbooks. It may be 
surmised that there is a dearth of such materials, but this little will prove a 
revelation to most of us. The twenty-page bibliography includes many 
references devoted to the teaching of English to foreigners. 


1The French Syntax List, a ten-year project directed by Coleman, is finished and will 
appear in 1941. 
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The third volume, prepared with funds from the International Auxiliary 
Language Association, was issued by the Committee on Modern Languages, 
This monumental book presents in four parallel columns “A correlation of the 
first six thousand words in four single-language frequency lists.” The position 
of each concept found common to all four lists, separated when possible into 
semantic variants of parts of speech, of locutions, and the like, is indicated by 
subnumerals showing first (¢) or second (4) halves of frequency thousands, 
The key language is English. For example: 


English French German Spanish 
ball 1a, (bullet 54) balle 3¢ Kugel 34 bala 46 
coffee 24 café 24 Kaffee 34 café 1 


The mere comparison of these words tells us something about the lives 
of the people that speak these languages. Why is 4all most frequent in Eng- 
lish? Why is café most frequent in Spanish? All told, there are 6,473 con- 
cepts, grouped into thirteen sections by a system of weighted values. Proper 
nouns in the English and German lists have been deleted and the resulting gaps 
closed by moving up the lower frequencies to produce 6,000 comparable items 
in all four lists. An appendix reports all these changes. 

An index to each language refers the reader to section numbers where 
the concept is found for the four languages, and here semantic variants become 
visible as the other languages have other word forms. For example, the Eng- 
lish word act is in the second 500 of the English list, probably because all 
meanings were tallied under this one word; comparison with the other lists, 
however, identifies four concepts, as expressed by other word forms in the 
other languages: 


act 16 Section 
BOW. cc we scssccccns Ceorccccre I 
Sn 1 
verb (take action) ............ 1 
noun (document) ............ 23 


Possible values of the list may be quoted from the publishers’ announce- 
ment: “Words of complex meanings which appear in a group of languages 
show an interlingual relationship. Educators, teachers of English, and modern 
foreign-language teachers can use this list as a guide for selecting graded 
vocabularies to meet various age and intelligence levels; students working in 
two languages will find the meaning of one concept in terms of a more fa- 
miliar one; psychologists and anthropologists will find that it furnishes ma- 
terial for the comparison of basic ideologies, linguists can use it to determine 


expressions of culture.” 
P James B. THarp 


Bove, Borp Henry. How We Learn. Boston: D.C. Heath and Company, 

1940. viii-+308 pp. 

How we learn depends upon the nature of the mind with which we do 
our learning; and the nearer we keep in our methods to the natural operation 
of the mind, the more efficient our learning is going to be. To justify our 
theory of learning, then, we must analyze the nature of the mind, avoiding 
outgrown theories and profiting by the implications of the achievements of 
science. This means the rejection of the notions that mind is a substance, 
that it is a collection of mental states, and that it is a system merely of habits. 
A more adequate approach is found if one begins with the concept of the 
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field of energy, as fruitfully employed in physics, This concept rejects 
mechanistic atomism, and substitutes categories of unity and purposiveness, 
giving an organic unity of conception and operation which make educational 
methods more flexible, spontaneous, and more possessed of originality than 
the older methods and theories permitted. This is pragmatically more effective 
and socially more constructive. It fosters a solidarity and universality of 
outlook impossible for other doctrines. It furthers an integration and har- 
monizing of individual interests, and social functions and aims, in a manner 
which meets the needs of both education and national welfare. 
ALBERT E. Avey 


ANDERSON, JOHN Peyton. A Study of the Relationships between Certain As- 
pects of Parental Behavior and Attitudes and the Behavior of Junior High 
School Pupils. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. 
vi+196 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 809) 

The problem which the author set out to study may be briefly stated as 
that of finding whether there is a measurable relation between the behavior of 
junior—high-school pupils and the behavior and attitudes of their parents. 

Beginning with the early studies of Burgess and of Rachel Stutzman, re- 
ported at the 1930 White House Conference, evidence is accumulating which 
indicates that the factors once considered of such great influence upon the per- 
sonality of children—health, economic and social conditions—are not so sig- 
nificant as the more subtle factors of parental attitudes, behaviors, and patterns. 
Several careful studies are reviewed by Mr. Anderson, as an introduction to 
the present research. Most of the studies reported are made upon subjects 
examined in psychological clinics, who are therefore usually antisocial children, 
delinquents, and school or home problems. 

The author has studied average, typical junior—high-school pupils in two 
schools selected as representative of the general high-school population. The 
data were obtained from 750 children. 

Three methods were used: a carefully prepared questionnaire answered 
by the children themselves, a “Guess Who” rating scale, and interviews with 
twenty pupils chosen from the “Guess Who” lists as possibly representing the 
favorable and the unfavorable extremes of several traits. From the author’s 
description of his method and procedures it would seem that confidence can 
be placed in the resulting data and the conclusions drawn from them. 

The author concludes that at least two aspects of parental behavior are of 
measurable influence upon the behavior and attitudes of the children: parental 
dominance, ranging from too-strict supervision, severe punishment, or over- 
protection to lax discipline and no attempts at control; and parental affection, 
ranging from demonstrative love, praise, and possessiveness to dislike, criticism, 
and rejection. There seem indications that aggressive, rebellious, atten- 
tion-getting, and emotionally unstable behavior on the part of the child is asso- 
ciated with parental behavior which the child regards as restrictive, severe, and 
lacking in affection. “The aspects of parental behavior measured by the 
Affection Scale has a greater influence on the behavior of boys than girls.” 
This was true of the affectional attitudes of both mother and father, without 
any measurable difference. 
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That the study has not yielded any clearly significant conclusions with 
regard to the more complex and subtle parent-child relationships is honestly 
recognized by the author. But all those who are concerned with the education 
of the child, and particularly all workers in the field of mental hygiene, and 
those who are trying to help the underprivileged and the delinquent child are 
grateful for every bit of research undertaken. Every attempt to unravel the 
complexities of human behavior is of the utmost significance. Just as biologists 
are making thousands of minute studies of the developing physical organism to 
understand inheritance, disease, growth, and individual differences so must the 
genetic psychologist patiently analyze the developing personality, sometimes 
with obviously significant results, sometimes with results which seem to have 


little meaning for the solution of the problem. Jus A. Cuanrans 


Columbus, Ohio 


Ramsey, Grace Fisuer. Educational Work in Museums of the United States, 

New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1938. xiv-+289 pp. 

The teacher or other professional worker in education who does not 
know the significant educational work that is being carried on in the museums 
in this country will find this volume especially valuable. The author discusses 
the early development of museums, adult education, teacher training, work 
with organized school classes, with handicapped children, She also discusses 
the development of museum field trips and nature trails, extension work, radio 
broadcasts; she offers a chapter on the evaluation of museum educational work. 

Epcar Dae 


Research in Teaching Methods 


of Self-Instruction 
[Continued from page 93] 


enough in themselves that they can do the work. Fourth, while they 
have not mastered the combinations which involve most of this work, 
they are never without a method of figuring out the answers for 
themselves.” 

“The teaching of the combinations by permitting the child to work 
them out for himself rather than by processes of memorization cannot 
be too highly praised. A child at first needs help in his work which he 
receives from blocks and other objects used for counting. When he has 
learned the answer he no longer needs to use this slower method of 
work. The best part about the use of this method is that he knows how 
to get help for himself if his memory fails him. When these pupils had 
reached the second grade they had forgotten some of the combinations, 
but they still remembered the means they used to get the answers.” 

[Vol. XX, No. 4] 
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* NEW TESTS’ & 


NOTHER revision of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
by Gertrude H. Hildreth and Jacob S. Orleans has been 
published. No important changes have been made since the 
1935 edition. Another test, however, has been added to the Pri- 
mary Battery. Three primary batteries are now available— 
Primary I, Battery for Grade 1; Primary II, Battery for Grades 
2° (beginning of second grade) to 3° (middle of third grade) ; 
and Primary III, Battery for Grades 3° to 4°. Three forms are 
available for each of the batteries. 

The tests are designed to provide comparable measures of 
achievement in the primary grades. The Primary I contains 
four tests—three in reading and one in numbers. The Primary 
II contains five tests—two in reading, two in arithmetic, and 
one in spelling. The Primary III contains six tests—two in 
reading, two in arithmetic, one in language usage, and one in 
spelling. The subtests are diagnostic and can be used as a basis 
for remedial work. The materials included in the tests sample 
the content of courses of study in “representative large cities,” 
and the “most widely used textbooks.” They can be used valid- 
ly, then, in schools where the informational objectives are the 
same as those included in the courses of study and textbooks 
which were sampled. The reliabilities of Primary Batteries II 
and III, determined by the split-half method and corrected by 
the Spearman-Brown formula are usually above .go for the 
subtests. The coefficients are based upon 150 second-, and third- 
grade pupils, respectively. Reliabilities are not reported for 
Primary Battery I or for any Form C. 

For those who are seriously concerned with pupil develop- 
ment in other areas than knowledge of subject-matter, the sug- 
gestions that the batteries can be used to “provide a more . . . 
reliable basis for classification and instruction,” “a more objec- 
tive and reliable basis for promotion,” and “an objective basis 
for helping the teacher improve her instruction,” are in the 
opinion of the reviewer much too ambitious. 

The tests are easy to give and easy to score. Grade and age 
norms are provided for each of the subtests, and the total score 
may be recorded on a profile chart given on the front of each 
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booklet. Although only the primary batteries were reviewed, 
intermediate and advanced batteries for Grades IV through 
VIII are available as well as separate primary, intermediate, 
and advanced tests in arithmetic and reading. 

WituraM J. Jones 


Le Peabody Library Information Test* has been devel- 
oped by Louis Shores, director of the Library School and 
Joseph E. Moore, professor of educational psychology, both 
of the George Peabody College of Teachers. It covers three 
levels: elementary, high-school and college. The directions 
are clear and simple, both for administering and for scoring. 
They include brief notes regarding validity and reliability. 
The reliability, as measured by the coefficients of correlation 
between odd- and even-numbered items, are given as: ele- 
mentary level, .g1+.01; high-school, .g2+.01; and college 
level, .88+.02. Time needed for administering is thirty 
minutes each for the elementary- and high-school tests, and 
four minutes for each of eight sections in the college test. 

The tests are divided into sections designed to measure 
knowledge of shelf arrangement, Dewey Decimal classification 
system, use of information on catalogue cards, dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, common reference tools, books, alphabetization, 
and simple bibliographical forms. The questions are well 
chosen to cover desired items and are well worded, making 
for clarity and exactness of meaning. 

They are designed to be used primarily to discover which 
students are in need of library instruction and upon what phases 
of library instruction they need such instruction. They may 
also be used as a measure of the effectiveness of such instruc- 
tion. All forms should be a definite contribution in the field 
of testing for efficiency in using libraries, particularly since good 
tests in library usage are not plentiful. They are especially 
timely in that library instruction is coming to be considered 
more and more essential in the training of youth by present 
curricular methods, and that such training is beginning to be 
considered as one phase of standardization and evaluation of 


ion. 
secondary educat Rutu E. SEEGER 


*Shores, Louis, and Moore, Joseph E. Peabody Library Information Test, revised. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: Educational Test Bureau, 1940. 








